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In associating labor-management rela- 


tions and religious education two assump- 


tions must first be stated. 1) Labor- 
management relations are an inseparable 


part of our technological-industrial so- 


ciety. 2) Religion is of ultimate sig- 
nificance for industrial society as the 
condition in which contemporary man 
must live. Otherwise religion is irrele- 
vant. 

Only three years ago was there, held 
the first — and preliminary — consulta- 
tion on the churches and labor manage- 
ment relations. In the current year, 
1958, has been held the first major con- 
ference of this sort, designated as a 
“Consultation on the Ministry of the 
Churches to Labor and Management.” 
The National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of the Church and Economic 
Life sponsored the “‘consultation.” We 
are becoming increasingly articulate and 
we hope competent, in our recognition 
of the relevance of social, ethical, re- 
ligious understanding for labor-manage- 
ment relations. 


Labor Management Is Maturing 

A new science and set of skills have 
been emerging in industry. The brass 
knuckles theory may still lurk in the 
background, but it has given way to the 
more civilized methods of honest bargain- 
ing. A wealth of literature and a ros- 
ter of publications much too long to 
list here, reveal the maturation taking 


place in this strategic and fundamental 


area of modern society. Not of least 
importance is the growing list of articles 
contending that the essence of this entire 
problem is religious in nature. There is 
recognition of the fact that any attempt- 
ed solution to human relations which 
omits a consideration of the nature and 


_ destiny of man is bound to be abbreviated 


and inconclusive. Here, then, is where 


_ religious education is involved. 


Its task is four-fold. 1) The training 


" persons in the recognition that there 


By Victor Obenhaus 


is a fundamental unity to society within 
which all structures and programs oper- 
ate. 2) Enabling individuals to develop 
sufficient understanding of themselves, 
their own motives, and their inter-per- 
sonal relations that they may deal ra- 
tionally and understandingly with others 
who are similarly possessed of basic 
drives and intentions. 3) Helping peo- 
ple to recognize that the tough issues of 
life cannot be resolved by sentiment or 
goodwill alone but rather that there are 
rich reservoirs of information and tech- 


nical assistance available for issues as 


complicated as those involved in labor- 
management relations. 4) Fostering the 
realization that power in itself is not 
bad and that in industrial society power 
must be analyzed, appraised and respon- 
sibly used. 

We Are Interrelated 


1. Fortunately, we are being com- 
pelled to accept the fact of interrelated- 
ness in the life of the world. Anxiety 
in Europe, for example, over the reces- 
sion in America is but one of the count- 
less illustrations which shout the mesh- 
ing of economies and ideologies. We 
have almost accepted the fact that there 
can be no more local wars. Rarely can 
tensions be localized. Strife and discord 
in one place have repercussions beyond 
local environs. 

In so brief a space it is impossible to 
spell out an adequate theology for the 
conviction of man’s interdependence and 


Dr. Obenhaus, a former member of 
the RLF executive board, is associate 
professor of the Church in Agricultural 
and Industrial Life in the Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chi- 
cago. The article presented here is 
sharply abridged from its original form 
in the July-August, 1958, issue of RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION, which was 
devoted to a symposium on labor-man- 
agement and religion. 


common cause. It must suffice to say 
that if we do literally live and breathe 
in God we cannot successfully avoid 
the implication of this fact and we stand 
under continuous judgment because of 
Ht: 

2. Religious education conceives of 
its task as helping the individual to 
achieve emotional balance and an under- 
standing of the forces which operate in 
interpersonal relations. “The way one 
deals with matters involving tension is 
indicative of personal balance and one’s 
capacity for maintaining perspective. 
Tension is at the heart of practically 
every labor-management controversy. 
There is nothing wrong with honest 
labor-management tension. It is not 
the condition which is evil but rather 
the way the condition is met or resolved. 


Confronting Our True Selves 


Character is the product of struggle. 
Labor unions which have sought to buy 
harmony without struggle are the ones 
which have grown flabby. ‘The compa- 
nies with which they supposedly bar- 
gained have, correspondingly, lost the 
right to represent free enterprise or to 
extol the merits of competition. 


There recently appeared in a metro- 
politian daily an affirmation of faith by 
a prominent business man. His theme 
was “Integrity.” “wo groups were sin- 
gled out as typifying the opposite of such 
a quality. One was the greedy labor- 
ers; the other the security-hungry farm- 
ers. For the religiously mature person, 
confession begins with himself. The 
author of this affirmation, undoubtedly 
a man of integrity himself, reflects one 
of the fundamental problems of labor- 
management, i.e., a reluctance to ac- 
knowledge that all human associations 
have within them elements which impair 
integrity. This includes admission that 
all men are sinful and self-righteous, in- 
cluding top executives who give affirma- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE TEAMSTER 


Kermit Eby and Martha Smith are 
the authors of an article in The Nation 
for September 27 entitled “The ‘Team- 
ster,” in which they make an effort to 
provide understanding of that species 
of the genus “trade unionist.” The key 
to the outlook is to be found in the last 
two sentences: “Explaining the social 
situation does not exculpate the man; the 
individual remains no less responsible for 
what he does or does not do. Never- 
theless, social criticism, if it is to have 
relevance, should be tempered by some 
understanding of the pressures and 
forces that produce a man like Hoffa 
and a union like the teamsters.” 

In essaying that task, the article has 
a much friendlier tone than is usual in 
most discussions of the teamsters. Not 
that it condones; but it differs from 
many by trying to understand, both in 
the half of the piece devoted to that 
“paragon of energy,” Hoffa, and in deal- 
ing with the rank-and-file teamster. It 
comes closer than most authors have done 
to answering the question, Why? 

An important difference of the team- 
ster from most other unionists, they find, 
lies in his independent isolation on the 
job, driving a gasoline or diesel behe- 
moth in ‘“‘a sense of power which he does 
does not have in relation with the larger 
world.” ‘The truck driver’s philosophy 
“tends to be a temporal one: more pay 
now.’ When he looks at his union, 
which operates for him when he has 
police or employer trouble, “he wants it 
to have ‘muscle’ and influence.” And 
the union exerts an important emotional 
pull for him: “For him, the term “Team- 
ster’ — with a capital T — has become 
a symbol to which he can attach him- 
self,” partly because he does not have 
the “craft loyalty” of the skilled trades- 
man which might partly replace it. 
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Religious Education Journai Features | 
“Labor Management And Religion’’ Symposium 


Seven articles in the July-August is- 
sue of Religion Education, publication of 
the Religious Education Association, 
form a symposium on “Labor-Manage- 
ment and Religion.” Of the six con- 
tributions dealing with religion and la- 
bor, the authors of five of the articles 
are current or past RLF executive board 
members. : 

Professor Victor Obenhaus of Chi- 
cago University’s Federated Theological 
Faculty, following a discussion of ‘“Re- 
ligion and Its Role in the World of 
Business” by James C. Worthy, Sears 
Roebuck vice-president, deals with “La- 
bor-Management Relations and Relig- 
ious Education.” Professor Kermit Eby, 
also of Chicago University and former 
RLF co-chairman for labor, discusses 
“Morality and Administration in Labor- 
Management Relations.” “The Syna- 
gogue and Labor Relations” is the topic 
of Rabbi Eugene Lipman, while Msgr. 
George G. Higgins considers “Current 
Labor Problems.” The symposium con- 
cludes with articles by Dr. Clair M. 
Cook on “The Work of Religion and 
Labor Liaison” and by Charles C. Web- 
ber on “The Church at Work in the 
Field of Labor Relations.” 

Religious Education circulates among 
workers in its field in all three faiths. 
Ten years ago, in the September-Octo- 
ber issue of 1948, a similar symposium 
also included articles by Kermit Eby 
and Charles Webber, together with 
RLF’s_ honorary president, Joseph 
Schlossberg, former board member Da- 
vid Burgess, present board member Or- 
ville C. Jones, and the then director of 
RLF, Willard Uphaus. A limited num- 
ber of copies of the current issue are 
available from the RLF office at $1 
per copy. 

Reprints of Dr. Cook’s article are also 
available in an 8-page format at fifteen 
cents (no stamps, please!). The sub- 
stance is a consideration in rapid order 
of the increasing interest of the churches 
in industrial problems, their efforts to 


Finally, his attachment is to the local, 
and the doings of the upper echelon fail 
to touch him very much. 

Such an appraisal has been needed as 
an antidote to condemnation without 
understanding. ‘The basic difference — 
since the condemnation is no less valid 
where it is deserved — lies in the fact 
that understanding tempers harshness 
of judgment with a measure of sympathy. 
The teamsters are different, and this 
piece tries to point out some of the 
whys. 


deal with labor-management issues, and 
the labor movement’s outreach toward — 
liaison with religious forces. The last — 
half of the article discusses the RLF pro- 

gram in some detail and draws forth © 
implications as to this kind of “religious 

education for adult churchmen.” 


Lowdown On The Slowdown 


Back in July the lively Ohio AFL- 
CIO News and Views printed a take- 
off on the manner in which the Com- 
merce Department has reported news 
of the economic reecssion. “The anony- 
mous author captured an authentic 
flavor in his spoof, which includes these 
paragraphs: 

“Sales and business figures show an 
easing up of the rate at which busi- 
ness is easing off ... a slow but notice- 
able slowing up of the slowdown. 

“In order to clarify the cautious 
terminology of the experts, it shouid 
be noted that a slowing up of the slow- 
down is not as good as an upturn in 
the down curve; and it does suggest 
that the climate is about right for an 
adjustment to the readjustment .. . 

“Turning to unemployment, we find 
a definite decrease in the rate of increase, 
which clearly shows that there is a 
letting up of the letdown. Of course, 
if the slowdown should speed up, the 
decrease in the rate of increase of un- 
employment would turn into an in- 
crease in the rate of decrease of employ- 
ment. In other words, the deceleration 
would be accelerated.” 

So now you know. 


Religion And Labor Council 
Of America 


The Religion and Labor Foundation 
is going to have a new name. Ap- 
proval was given by the Executive 
Board at its September 9 meeting for 
change to “Religion and Labor Coun- 
cil of America.” Application for 
amendment of the RLF charter will 
be made soon, but the change will 
probably not go into effect for a few 
months. 


“Foundation” has always been a 
misnomer for an organization without 
endowment and substantial funds. It 
has sometimes hindered budget rais- 
ing activity. Another point consid- | 
ered by the Board relates to our grow- 
ing field work, where “Council” is in 
frequent use, as in the name of the 
Los Angeles Religion and Labor 
Council and others. And the new 
word indicates more clearly our pur- 
pose — the counselling together of 
labor and religion. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


"LESSON ONE" 


SARE, 


sine 


LABose REPORTS 


Religion And Labor Have Business Together 
By Charles X. Hutchinson, Jr. 
Dr. Hutchinson, Methodist minister, is executive secretary of the International 


Reform Federation, whose headquarters is in Washington, D. C. His plea for 
closer religion-labor ties is taken from the September issue of his organization’s 


magazine, PROGRESS. 


RELIGION and LABOR have business together. 
Protestantism, believes in FREEDOM: so does labor. 
HUMAN EQUALITY: so does labor. 
Religion believes that man does not live by bread alone: 
Yet labor has little to do with the church, and the church has 


HOOD: so does labor. 
so does labor. 
little to do with labor, and apparently 
many Christian people are satisfied to 
have it that way. It is my conviction 
that something must be done about it, 
and that the first move is up to the 
church. After all, our faith was formu- 
lated and proclaimed by the Carpenter 
of Nazareth who trusted the building 
of His Kingdom to rugged laborers. 
And you will recall the words, “The 
common people heard him gladly.” The 
extension of His Kingdom and the vital- 
ization of the Gospel was the mission 
of Paul who financed his work through 
his trade as a tentmaker. 


Labor reminds all churchmen that we 
are utterly dependent on all who labor. 
Wherever there are conveniences, com- 


Religion, especially 
Religion believes in 


Religion believes in BROTHER- 


modities, comforts, there is back of them 
a line of laborers who by the sweat of 
their brow make the good life possible 
for us. Back of our food are the farm- 
ers, dairymen, processors, distributors. 
Back of our homes are the carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, electricians. Back 
of our clothes are the weavers, tailors, 
designers, merchants. Back of our 
warmth are the miners, petroleum work- 
ers, deliverymen. Back of our autos 
are the thousands of men chained to 
the maddening monotony of the con- 
veyor system, and the mechanics that 
keep them on thé-road. Back of every 
commodity stand the industrial workers 


_ of the world. . They ask all Christian 


men and women:to sense their real com- 


* 


3 
munion with those who toil, for they 
make the necessities of life possible and 
accessible for all. 

Labor reminds us that the rights 
which have been won by the workers 
have been hard-won. It has been a 
long, bitter, heart-breaking, soul-stunting 
struggle from chattel slavery, from the 
14-hour day, from starvation wages, 
from filthy factories. And the machine 
age has far from emancipated the work- 
ers. It has taken away their tools, har- 
nessed them to the machine, so that every 
worker is bereft of all but his hands. 
Alone he is lost; only by STANDING 
WiTH HIS BROTHER can he carve 
out a career for himself and security for 
his family. 

That mistakes nave been made is no 
secret. Recent disclosures made before 
the Senate Rackets Committee investi- 
gating labor-management misconduct 
have been startling, but largely limited 
to a couple of unions. A few unscrupu- 
lous labor leaders have broken into the 
movement and exposed every labor 
organization to charges of labor racke- 
teering and union corruption. On oc- 
casion labor has been betrayed within 
its own family, and knows it. While 
Congress has been slow to act, senti- 
ments expressed by the top labor lead- 
ership insure that Labor’s house will be 
put in order. 


Two comments should be made. The 
first is that, until quite recently, labor 
leaders had little to guide them save a 
deep concern for the welfare of their 
fellows. They had to win labor’s rights 
inch by inch from skilled corporation 
lawyers, from shrewd, seasoned execu- 
tives, from rugged individualists who 
surrendered nothing without _ bitter 
struggle. Under such circumstances, no 
labor leader denies that mistakes were 
made and are being made. On the other 
hand, students of the labor movement 
agree that it is nothing short of remark- 
able that labor has maintained such a 
good record. 


A second observation is that to ex- 
pect emerging labor with its new-found 
strength and power to be blameless and 
simon-pure is to exact from the work- 
ers a standard of ethics sometimes lack- 
ing in corporations, not always prac- 
ticed by the Christian Church, and even 
occasionally found wanting in reform 
organizations. We cannot afford to 
blind ourselves to the sins of labor, nor 
can we refuse to be generous in our 
judgments. 

Facing the fact that Labor’s upward 
struggle was accomplished without help 
from the Church, and sometimes with 
the use of the puipit to drag it down, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
tions of faith (and people who write 
articles about labor management rela- 
tions). 

One of the cardinal purposes of reli- 
gious education is to confront men with 
their true selves and their natural tend- 
ency to find fault with others. No sys- 
tem or formula of training can guaran- 
tee to produce persons of such emotional 
maturity. We can, however, ask that 
the kind of religious education accorded 
individuals enables them to develop in- 
sights concerning themselves. 

Well-Meaning Is Not Enough 

3. In certain types of pietism emerg- 
ing from a limited biblical interpretation 
there has been the too easy assumption 
that goodness and well-meaning would 
solve most problems. Later when young 
people discover something of the in- 
volved and highly Pechuical nature of 
the disciplines of social reconstruction 
they react wholeheartedly against their 
earlier training. 

Could not a distinctive contribution 
be made in the realm of religious educa- 
tion by enabling young people, in partic- 
ular, to realize that there are skills de- 
manded for social amelioration and har- 
mony which are comparable to the de- 
mands made in what are often thought 
the more exact sciences? “The achieve- 
ment of harmony in industrial relations 
is a contribution to the health of the 
body politic comparable to the elimina- 
tion of a festering sore. “Technical skills 
are not the whole answer. But dedi- 
cated ignorance can be disastrous too. 

It is possible that the mid-twentieth 
century will be marked by the re-discov- 
ery of the Christian doctrine of vocation 
along with sputniks and atomic fission. 
Vocation is a revolutionary doctrine. 
From the standpoint of traditional occu- 
pational disciplines it has played havoc 
with the hierarchy of roles. Just as 
clergymen are receiving extensive train- 
ing in the dynamics of industrial life, so 
industrial relations artists — or scien- 
tists — have grasped the fact that they 
are dealing with ultimates in individual 
and corporate living. Has ordination in 
one case made the individual more com- 
petent professionally? Or may it be that 
both men ministering to individual and 
corporate needs are truly priests to their 
neighbor? May it be possible that the 
re-discovery of Vocation is carrying with 
it a broadened ministry and a new field 
of service to man? 

A Balancing Of Power 

4. Nothing is more characteristic of 
technological society than the concentra- 
tion of power. And where there is pow- 
er there is a tendency toward increas- 


ing power. 
Religious training of a previous day 


has looked askance at power and as-— 


sumed that it was basically bad. But 
there has never been a society nor can 
there be without division of responsibil- 
ity and a hierarchy of controls. ‘The 
question, of course, is where the checks 
are to be applied and on what basis. 

Labor-management relations exemplify 
and are the product of this very con- 
centration. Collective bargaining is the 
principal means available to labor in 
equalizing opportunities and dignifying 
the status of all persons involved. It 
is an indispensable instrument for re- 
straining the conscious or unconscious 
exercise of power. A major contribu- 
tion to the “Social Gospel’’ developed 
in substantial measure out of the realiza- 
tion that a balancing of privilege was in- 
dispensable to any harmonious society. 
(But) it was not until a sufficient power 
force developed within the labor move- 
ment itself to challenge on a comparable 
basis the power of industry that the 
labor movement became accepted. Since 
contemporary society is overwhelmingly 
industrial and becoming more so with 
each decade, the ability of church people 
to comprehend what is involved in the 
development of responsible use of power 
becomes one of the major thrusts in re- 
ligious life. 

The Church In The Midst Of Them 

Truly religiously - minded people, 
whether laity or clergy, are committed 
to understand and interpret the whole- 
ness of life. For Protestants this means 
a re-awakening or a re-discovery of the 


church as the redemptive community. 


There is no more likely place for the 
consideration of contentious issues than 
in an institution whose very life hinges 
upon its capacity for being a redemptive 
fellowship. Perhaps Protestantism’s 
greatest contribution will be at the point 
of making possible the sharing of con- 
trary opinions, recognizing differences 
held even where love prevails and mak- 
ing a convincing exposition of the Chris- 
tian faith’s inseparable involvement with 
the meaning of life for all men in an 
industrial society. Labor - management 
relations can come to maturity in such 
a climate. 


AN AFRICAN LABOR COLLEGE 
under auspices of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
will be set up in Kampala, Uganda 
to train union organizers and officials. 
There is already in operation an 
-ICFTU Asian Labor College i in Cal- 


cutta. 


formed the world and who knew ue 
sweat and toil of the carpenter’s trade, 
hear this the prayer of one whose | 
hands are idie. Hi 
Take these hands, and the hands 
and minds of ail who are unemployed | 
and use them in answering our prayer, | 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” a 
And not for bread alone do we pray, | 
but that we might once again have 
the privilege of creating, of forming | 
and of toiling for the benefit of others | 
and for the greater glory of God. 
— The Wage Earner 


Seminarians Meet At IBEW 


Convention October 2-3 


An RLF regional conference for sem- 
inary students is bringing young clergy- 
men and faculty members from the Mid- 
west region to Cleveland to observe the 
quadrennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and to join in sessions of their own 
on October 2-3. 

The Conference opens with observa- 
tion of the afternoon session of the con- 
vention on Thursday in the Cleveland 
Auditorium, when the special speaker 
will be AFL-CIO president George 
Meany. On Friday morning the group 
will again observe the IBEW session, 
whose schedule includes an address by 
former President Harry Truman. A 
luncheon at the YMCA Friday noon 
will conclude the program, 

Highlight of the conference will be a 
dinner on Thursday evening in a pri- 
vate room of the Pickwick Cafeteria, 
where brief addresses by convention and 
Conference leaders will be followed by 
a longer question and answer period. 
The dinner will be open also to dele- 
gates of the convention and to local 
Cleveland clergymen, with cooperation 
of the Cleveland Church Federation in 
publicizing the opportunity. 

Special guest leaders for the student 
sessions include Charles C. Webber, 
AFL-CIO Representative for Religious 
Relations; Dr. Theodore J. Pretzlaff, 
Director of Church and Economic Life 
for the American Lutheran Church; 
James E. Noe, IBEW education and re- 
search director; Francis E. Henson, Ma- 
chinists education director for the Great 
Lakes region; John G. Ramsay, RLF 
co-chairman; and the RLF staff, Dr. 
Cook and Mr. Dandar. 

Early response indicates good interest 
among the thirteen schools to which in- 
vitations have been issued in the Michi- 
gan-Indiana-Ohio-Pittsburgh area. The 
Conference replaces the one originally 
scheduled for last May but cancelled 
because of end-of-term conflicts in the 


seminaries. 


i 


‘ 


Dr. Louis Finkelstein of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America has 
written for fortune an article indicting 


“the ‘businessman’s moral failure” in 


, 
J 
? 


America today. Labor in its September 
27 issue characterizes the pronounce- 


ment as “like a Hebrew prophet of old.” 


Everyone is justly incensed about the 


_ revelations of labor corruption by the 


? 


McClellan committee. Labor itself will 


- welcome corrective legislation, as it made 


clear in the discussions over the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. Ihe AFL-CIO has con- 
sistently tackled the problem with vigor, 


aided some unions in reform, and ex-. 


pelled those who would not “come 


clean.” 


cern over the degree of corruption exist- 
ing on the part of business. Yet, as Dr. 


Finkelstein points out, ‘“The most -cas-" 


ual observer is aware of the transgres- 


- sions that go en daily in the American 


business community. He hears of tax 
returns that are outright perjury; he 
hears of purchasing agents who. take 
bribes from suppliers, of businessmen 
offering bribes for false testimony or for 
police protection of some dubious enter- 
prise.” 

One young business executive stated 


to. Dr. Finkelstein a conviction which 


seems to be widely held in business cir- 
cles: ‘It is impossible to conduct busi- 
ness in the United States today without 
breaking the law.” 


Embezzlers In High Places 


It is not intended as a defense of cor- 
ruption in labor, but it certainly should 
be noted in the spirit of fair play, that 
according to government figures bank- 
ers are involved in embezzlements to the 
tune of a million dollars a day. Last 
year Fortune reported that the total of 
embezzlements annually run upward 
from five hundred million to as much 
as a possible three billion dollars. In 
a study of a thousand embezzlements, 
they found 270 of the crooks were top 
company supervisors. Beside some of 
these figures, labor’s honesty appears to 


be of a pretty high order. 


But embezziement is only one form 
of corruption in business. ‘The case of 
Mr. Goldfine is one which has made the 
headlines, but there are undoubtedly 
many more unrevealed situations which 
are comparable. It is well known, for 
instance, that efforts are constantly made 
to influence such government agencies 
as the Federal Trade Commission, 


Securities and Exchange Commission, 


and others — and that their members 
with alarming regularity resign to take 
highly paid jobs with companies they 


But there has not as yet been 


a comparable legislative or public con- -~ - Then there are such deals as the sur- 
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rhe Businessman’s Moral Failure 


are supposed to regulate. 

The August issue of the Labor Lead- 
er, publication of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists in New York, 
devotes most of its space to business 
corruption. Its Jead editorial quotes 
Kenneth Barnard of the Association of 
Better Business Bureaus as saying that 
six leading insurance firms “have been 
mulcting policy holders” of $25 million 
a year. he ‘“‘advance fee” racket in real 
estate, according to Senator Henry Jack- 
son, involves about 70 firms which net 
some $50 million a year by this form 
of dishonesty. © 


"Breakdown Of Moral Discipline" 


plus cheese affair, involving such com- 


‘panies as Borden, Kraft, Cudahy and 
Armour, who sold tons to the govern- 


ment at 37 cents a pound, then bought 
it back at 341% cents — without its ever 
leaving their own warehouses. The com- 
panies eventually repaid the government 
$1,300,000; the price support was sup- 
posed to aid the farmer, not the busi- 
ness firms. But this was only the usual 
sharp practice of astute business men 
seeing a legal loophole. 


Pope Pius XII recently commented 
on this sort of thing, saying, “When, for 
instance, one says ‘business is business,’ 
a norm is formed which if considered 
as an absolute and universal principal, 
must be includes among the rules unac- 
ceptable to every Christian conscience.” 


The trouble, as Rabbi Finkelstein 
diagnoses it, is a “breakdown of moral 
discipline” because American business- 
men are so “pre-occupied chiefly with 
gain.” As Fortune in a noted article 
a few months ago pointed out, the stand- 
ards of “Beckism,” of labor leaders’ 
corruption, are those which have been 
taken over from the business world as 
worthy of emulation. 


LOCAL AFL-CIO COUNCILS had 
achieved merger in more than. 80 per 
cent of communities by Labor Day. 
579 had been granted charters, while 
98 mergers were not yet achieved. 

-O- 


UNION RAIDING has dropped al- 
most 70 per cent since 1953, as a 
result of merger and the pre-merger 
1954 no-raid agreement. 


-O- 


104,189,678 AMERICANS are now 
church members, or 61 per cént of 
the populaton, according to the 1959 
Yearbook of American Churches. 
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In Our Mailbag Be 


I find your monthly bulletins ex- 
tremely interesting. Would you please 
send me 10 copies of the September, 1958 
issue. Enclosed is $1.50 which I hope 
will cover the cost, otherwise you may 
advise. 

I intend using these for an introduc- 
tion to study of a new group we hope 
to form, If you have any other sugges- 
tions for materials, I would appreciate 
receiving them. 

(Rev.) R. C. Stewart Crysdale 
Colborne St. United Church 
Brantford, Ontario 

eo & 3% 


Enclosed find my check for $6.00 for 
my membership for 1958 and 1959. I 
couldn’t send my membership for °58 
sooner as I was on layoff, but hope to 
catch up for both years this way. The 
economic lag, depression, recession has 
hit us too. 

Raymond Watland 

Harwood, N. Dakota 
P.S. For the record, I am a member 
of the local Foundation in Fargo, N. 
Dakota. 
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Thank you for your prompt cour- 
tesy In sending us a copy of your pam- 
plet “The Impact of Automation.” The 
talks presented therein are interesting 
indeed. Your efforts to bring out a 
greater social awareness of the meaning 
of automation developments are of real 
interest to us, and we would be pleased 
to be kept infomed of your activities in 
this line. 

James Keebler, 
Managing Editor, Automation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Yes, but remember, we don't 
have 


a Union representative fo 
solve our problems for us!” 
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RELIGION AND LABOR 


The Canadian Corner 


RELIGION AND LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By David Summers 


Rev. David Summers, pastor of Zion 
United Church, Carleton Place, On- 
tario, is an active member of The Cana- 
dian R.-L.F. Mr. Summers spent three 
months at the University of Edinburgh 
this year studying the relations of Re- 
ligion and Labour in Great Britain. He 
has been asked to give a brief note of 
his impressions. In replying to our re- 
quest he wrote: “First off I must say 
that my researches concerned the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, so that 
what I may say of present day Britain is 
a reporting of my own impressions, and 
not the result of intensive research.” 

The one striking thing about the rela- 
tions of Religion and Labour in Great 
Britain is the tremendous variety one 
meets: There are those who say that 
the two have nothing in common, and 
those who say that, if one’s concept is 
broad enough, the two are identical. But 
the broad concept underlying all is that 
labour relations ought to measure up 
to high ethical standards. In many 
places this is divorced from any specific 
religion expression, (though it is the 
result of a religious tradition that is still 
strong). It is critical of the Churches, 
claiming that these institutions are not 
giving expression to a true and practical 
faith. On the other side of the picture 
there are stil! a number of trade unions 
which hold their annual festival and 
church parade. One Member of Parlia- 
ment told me of several occasions when 
he had been called upon to address “‘semi- 
religious” Sunday meetings of Labour 
groups. 

The attitude of the vast majority of 
labouring people to the Churches is hard- 
ly distinguishable from the attitude of 
any other occupational group of British 
people. Among them you will find ac- 
tive church workers and those who are 
quite indifferent to things of the spirit. 
In most churches, even where there are 
many active labouring people, the con- 
gregations as such are not aware of 
much more than the mere fact that 
unions exist. Happily, there are many 
exceptions to this generalization. There 
are ministers and congregations who are 
exceptional in their understanding of the 
problems involved, and in the specific 
ways of relating religious practice to the 
selection and practice of union policies. 

There are also several denominational 
and national movements to assist groups 
and individuals to become aware of the 
need for action in the Religion-Labour 
field, and to direct that action. Of these 


I was fortunate to be able to observe 
the Scottish Christian Industrial Order 
(S.C.1.O.) and the much _ publicized 


Iona Community. Both of these are 


definitely related to the Church of Scot- 
land, and are specifically Christian in 
their doctrines. I came in contact with 
no group approaching the problems on 
an inter-denominational or an inter-faith 
level as is attempted by the Religion and 
Labour Foundations in the 


States and Canaaa. 


3 «Religion and iabes eS 
$ Walking Together “% ¢ 


By Clair M. Cook 
Executive Director, Religion and Labor Foundation 


NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY — 


During the past week-end at the Na- 
tional Catholic Social Action Conference 
here, I have been what one of my friends 
describes as “a lion in a den of Dan- 
iels.” In this case, the Daniels doing 
battle for the cause of economic and 
social righteousness were a hundred and 
eighty-plus strong, all of them Roman 
Catholics, a third of them priests. The 
lone “lion” among the delegates was 
neither Catholic nor priest, but a Prot- 
estant minister. 

While my friend’s facetious remark 
might seem accurate enough on the sur- 
face, I can not really agree with him. 
Rather after the experience of joining 
as fall in the Conference as any other 
delegate, I must say that I was not a 
“lion” at all, but only another Daniel. 
The fact is, we were all here to quell 
the same lions together. And I believe 
the delegates recognized that fact. 


In Common Concern 


It was an excellent Conference. The 
addresses were stimulating, the discus- 
sion periods lively, the questions from 
the floor provocative. Labor Secretary 
Mitchell as dinner speaker on Saturday 
evening, along with Bishop Pursley of 
Fort Wayne, made a further contribu- 
tion to sessions already well worth while. 
Morris. Inn at campus edge, and the 
Notre Dame campus itself, made a com- 
fortable setting for the work of dele- 
gates. But all this, valuable as it was, 
does not represent the greatest contribu- 
tion the Conference held for me. 

For the constant sense of enveloping 
Christian fellowship ‘in common concern 
was inescapable. Perhaps my presence 
contributed to that sense in other dele- 
gates, too; I surely hope so. But it was 


a joy indeed to have so many express 
their pleasure that I was there, to wel- 
come me without reserve, to make me 
feel that I was not after all an intruder. 
One delegate even said he wished more 
Protestants had been there. 


No Lion After All 


That thought I could well echo, but 
from a different vantage point. I would 
have liked others to have such an experi- 
ence because I think they could not help 
but be better Christians as a_ result. 
Protestants have so often a false stereo- 
type of Catholics, and Catholics of Prot- 
estants, much as so many whites do of 
Negroes. When “they” cease to be 
vague, when you have first-hand, indi- 
vidualized. experience, when you can 
check off: eighty-six persons by name 
as delegates you have talked with, when 
you have participated in a congregation- 
ally-sung mass, when experience replaces 
lack of knowledge, then there is hope 
for progress in mutual understanding. 


We could not find common ground 
in theology, but I could discuss our dif- 
ferences freely with a young man who 
had spent seven years in a Franciscan 
monastery. And we did, the other dele- 
gates and I, find a wealth of common 
ties in our mutual examination of the 
social and economic scene. Bigness in 
corporations; the trend toward a white- 


United 


collar society; the impact of automation; - 


the ethical standards neéded by business- 
men — on these and many other broad 
topics, our common concern for Chris- 


tianity makes Daniels of us all, walking 


together into the lions’ den ‘a social _ 


need. I’m glad the delegates let me be, 


dp 


not a lion to oppose them, but just anoth- | 


er Daniel ‘instead. 


Women and children are major par- 
‘ticipants in church and synagogue life. 
They are also of major concern to our 
religious institutions. Women and chil- 
dren are also a part of the Religion and 
Labor mission. Finding them at work 
with us is one of the joys of our field 
work. ‘This is how it happens. 

The telephone in the R.L.F. office 
rings. ‘The call is for Rev. Dandar. 
Mrs. Richard West of Chillicothe is 
calling. She has just received a call 
from her husband, who is on the teach- 
ing staff of the conference for training 
officers of senior high youth groups in 
the Congregational Churches of Ohio. 
She tells us that a very serious discus- 
sion of the role of organized labor in so- 
ciety has developed at the conference. 
Her husband wants all the literature 
‘describing the work of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation and any materials we 
have on the law to prohibit the union 
shop. We mail them one hundred and 
seventy-five copies of our basic pamph- 
lets, and reprints of Dr. Cook’s Christian 


Century article, “Those Right to Work 


Laws.” We call United Organized La- 


bor of Ohio and ask them to mail fur- 


ther information on the “right-to-work.” 


This happened on Wednesday. ‘The 
literature arrived on Thursday. For 
three days the boys and girls and their 
clergy teachers discuss and study re- 
ligion and labor. At the end of the 
week, many of them are eager to get 
home to inform Mama and Papa about 
religion and labor. 

Later, conversation with Rev. Rich- 
ard West revealed that the whole event 
had been sparked by an articulate son 
of a Cleveland, Ohio union officer, who 
will be a freshman at Ohio State this 
year. 

A Cleveland clergyman was eager to 
talk with me, at a clergyman’s retreat, 
about his youth fellowship studying re- 
ligion and labor, then planning and car- 
rying out a project of visitation in their 
inner city neighborhood to get all voters 


registered. 


A church woman tells me that a good 
supply of religion and labor literature 
led to some vital conversation at a group 
leaders’ conference of church women. 
Several requested packets of information 
for distribution to women’s groups in 
other churches in the area from which 
they had come. In many Ohio churches 
women’s groups are planning study ses- 
sions on religion and labor. 

Esther C. Stamats, a national leader 
of United Church Women, was among 


Our Field Director Reports 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 100... . 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


those present at a recent New York City 
Religion and Labor luncheon. We are 
glad that women and children are taking 
their place in the mission of the R.L.F. 
— Alex Dandar 


a 
Nofes From The Field 
Cincinnati 

Jim Wolfe, Chester Graham, and the 
others responsible for the September 6 
conference on “Improving Communica- 
tion and Community Relations in Time 
of Crisis’? must have been inspired by 
the large attendance. The place of 
church and synagogue in the process came 
in for discussion in the session on labor- 
community communication, with the 
RLF field director one of the resource 
persons. Al Hayes, IAM president and 
RLF board member, in a major address 
sounded a note of spiritual concern which 
was resounded by speeches of James 
Fair, editor of the Dayton Daily News, 
and Prof. Franklin H. Knower of Ohio 
State University. 

Akron 

Leo Duggan and Larry Radabaugh, 
after an initial conference with Rev. 
Dandar, have helped set up an initial 
Akron meeting of religion and labor at 
the Mayflower Hotel on September 30. 
Union officers are inviting their own pas- 
tors, and both clergy and labor are 
looking forward to initiating a new fel- 
lowship. Mr. Dandar will present the 
mission of the RLF. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio 

If a new RLF group develops from 
the initial meeting held September 24, 
it may be because a seven-year-old boy 
was unhappy in Sunday School. So one 
Sunday he went with friends to a differ- 
ent one, that of Trinity Episcopal 
Church. When Rev. Wilbur Ellis went 
to call on the family of the new boy, 
he found that his father was Richard 
Lamson, president of the Logan County 
Central Labor Council. Mr. Ellis, who 
had visited Dr. Cook and Mrs. Lewis 
at the RLF office in Columbus earlier, 
and who is interested in church-labor re- 
lations, had several friendly conversa- 
tions with the labor leader — and the 
Logan County Council soon had a chap- 
lain. 

Mr. Ellis’ knowledge of RLF and 
Mr. Lamson’s concern for the church 
brought an invitation to Mr. Dandar 
to address th Central Labor Council, 
which has appointed a steering commit- 
tee to proceed futher. Because a seven- 
year-old was unhappy in Sunday School ? 


. 7 
Yes, but also because a minister visited 
his family and was alert to the chal- 
lenges of modern industrial life. 


Indianapolis 

Sparked by the concern of John 
Hirschler, following preliminary meet- 
ings, a group of clergymen and labor 
leaders met in the YMCA with the RLF 
field director on September 23 to hear 
the story of RLF as it is unfolding and 
of our concern for Indiana as part of 
our immediate “jurisdiction.” Five mem- 
berships on the spot and five more prom- 
ised will shortly qualify the group for a 
William Green Memorial charter. Peter 
Terzick, Carpenters’ international edu- 
cation director and editor, is serving as 
chaiman, with Mrs. Ruth Stevenson 
as acting secretary. 


Columbus 


For the first time, clergy outnumbered 
labor representatives at the “full house” 
meeting of September 24 when more 
than fifty attended the Columbus local 
meeting. Rev. Elford Hoff presided 
over a full program, led off by a talk 
by Rev. Alex Dandar. Other speakers 
were Rey. John Adams of Hilliards 
Methodist Church, John Thornton of 
the Steelworkers’ Washington office, and 
Father Thomas Duffy of St. Charles 
Borromeo College and Seminary. Rev. 
C. F. Jenkins of the Baptist denomina- 
tion invoked God’s blessing and Father 
John M, Fulcher of Worthington prayed 
a benediction. A good share of the time 
went to lively and dramatic discussion 
from the floor, considering the “right- 
to-work”’ issue in Ohio, expressing con- 
cern about sub-standard wages in the 
city, and touching upon the attitude of 
a local fellowship to sensitive social is- 
sues. An offering to defray local ex- 
penses and selection of a steering com- 
mittee provided for continuing the fel- 
lowship. The next meeting will be Oc- 
tober 23. 


{—— 


Religion And Labor 
Have Business Together 


(Continued from Page 3) 


the late Bishop Paul Kern of the Meth- 
odist Church called upon the Church to 
interest itself in Labor’s future with 
these words: “Too frequently we have 
been controlled by the complacent mind 
of the moneyed class which is intent on 
preserving the status quo. The Church 
needs Labor within its ranks; Labor 
needs the Church in its heart. We have 
both sinned each against the other; let 
us now in this new day march together 
to build the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Man.” 


8 
Odds and Ends 


ACCORDING TO the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the direct productive 
labor cost of a car priced to retail 
at $2,675 is only $75. Largest item 
in the cost breakdown is $1,200 to 
suppliers, which includes labor costs 
in their products. Dealer mark-up 
averages $529, Division profits to 
the maker $180. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN INSTI- 
TUTE of Labor Relations is hold- 
ing a Laymen’s Seminar on the 
Church, Labor and the City in Chi- 
cago October 11-19. 


_A TRAFFIC SAFETY SABBATH, 
with 41 religious organization lead- 
ers in on the planning, was observed 
in Illinois Labor Day week-end, 
stressing the moral responsibility of 
motorists to obey traffic laws and 
operate their cars safely. 


JOB ACCIDENTS to saw and plan- 
ing mill workers disabled 32,000 in a 
one-year period (1955), says the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 100 of the 
accidents resulted in death, and 2,325 
were permanently disabled. 


MORE THAN TEN MILLION 
are now members of U. S. credit 
unions, which have assets of over $4 
billion. Last year’s gain was nearly 
a thousand new groups and more than 
three quarters of a million new mem- 


bers. 
o 


IN ALASKA nearly twenty per cent 
of the population are union members 
— much higher than the U. S. av- 
erage of ten per cent. 


FIREMEN run a risk of injury seven 
times as great as that of the average 
American worker, according to a sur- 
vey report by the International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters. Their 
chance of on-the-job injury is 21 in 
100, compared to 3 in 100. Chances 
of death from job injuries are nearly 
30 times as great. 

-O- 

BETWEEN 1953 AND 1957, accord- 
ing to Senator Humphrey, steel in- 
dustry salaries and wages increased 
15 per cent. In the same period, U. 
S. Steel profits rose from $222 mil- 
lion to $419 million, or 89 per cent. 
Its net per ton of steel went from 
$8.85 to $17.91. 

-O- 

MORE AMERICAN INDIANS be- 
long to the Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers than to 
any other union. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


E. R. Wickham, CHURCH AND PEOPLE 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL CITY.  Lutter- 
worth Press, London, $4.50 (30 s.} 


The canon residentiary of Sheffield, 
England, is best known to hosts of 
friends in this country as well as his own 
by the second title which appears under 
his name as author, “industrial mission- 
er.’ The fame of the Sheffield Indus- 
trial Mission, of which “Ted” Wickham 
has been director since 1944, has resulted 
from an imaginative experimental effort 
to relate the Church to the heavy steel 
and engineering industry which dom- 
inates the city. As the jacket accurately 
states, the project “is probably the most 
successful of all the plans to link re- 
ligion and industry.”” Canon Wickham 
last year visited this country, addressing 
the members of the National Council 
of Churches’ Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, visiting the Detroit 
Industrial Mission (where his former 
associate, Scott Paradise, is now at 
work), and other areas of the country. 

The book, published in London, is, of 
course, concerned with Sheffield, but the 
reader searching for information about 
Canon Wickham’s mission there, will not 
find a description of his work. Rather, 
this is a remarkable study in depth of 
the historical sociology of a single indus- 
trial area as it relates to the churches, 
both established and non - conformist, 
over the span of two centuries. If there 
is any historical resource to which Canon 
Wickham has failed to turn, it must be 
negligible. He can tell you the popu- 
lation in 1615, when of the 2,207 souls 
there 725 were “begging poore,” and 
the numbers employed in each phase of 
the cutlery trade in 1824. He traces 
the history of the parish church, now 
the cathedral, and its offshoots, begin- 
ning with the ‘‘chapels of ease’’ at Eccle- 
sall (1622) and Attercliffe (1630). 
Nonconformity is followed with the 
same diligence, from the days of Mr. 
Timothy Jollie (1681) as minister of 
the reconditioned New Hall at the bot- 
tom of Snig Hill. 

A fold-in appendix chart lists each 
church building ccnstructed up to 1841, 
most of the listings denoting also the 
total number of “sittings” and the num- 
ber designated as “free,” while a table 
gives year by year from that date to the 
present, information on each new build- 
ing erected by thirteen different groups 
— a formidable work in itself, since 
there are 245 listed as existing in 1957. 
But Canon Wickham is more concerned, 
really, with the people and their religion 
than with the structures. With docu- 
mentary detail he discusses the economic, 


THE BOOKSTALL 


political, and theological views whic 
characterized Methodists, Anglican 
Old Dissenters and their relationship ta 
church growth. 

So the study’s exhaustive thoroughness 
is matched by the interpretive insight 


which Canon Wickham brings to the 


task. The heart of the book lies in the 


conclusions of the last sixty pages, ‘““The 
Mission of the Church in an Industrial 
Here, growing from the solid — 


Society.” 
historical base, are five conclusions on 
which he feels may be built the effective 
work of the church today. 
Historically, as the book amply shows, 
(1) the “working class” has been es- 
tranged from the church. After the 
“years of religious boom” (1850-1900) 


have come the “decline and fall’ of re- 


ligion (1900 to the present), as chapters — 


thus titled depict. The reason, Canon 
Wickham concludes, lies largely in (2) 
the loss to the church of the middle 
classes. He believes the church needs 
(3) to pay more attention to the so- 
ciological factors which condition parti- 


cipation or apathy toward the church. 


Again historically, (4) the church’s pre- 
occupation with “religion” while scien- 
tific and social revolutions surged past 
left it without a relevant or prophetic 
voice. Finally, (5) there is the “‘“ll- 
devised shape of the Church for the 


missionary task in a highly industrialized 


and urban society.” 

The book is very British in some ways, 
with casual references to obscure (for 
Americans) events of English history, 
for instance. But it is an important 
book, and the style is not usually pedes- 
trian — the people and the city come 
alive. Perhaps no study in the historical 
sociology of the church in a limited geo- 
graphical area has been so intensive. It 
deserves American as well as British 
readers. 


JULY STRIKES were at the lowest 
level for the month since 1944, says 
a September release of the Labor De- 
partment. 


“Worry is like a rocking 
chair—gives you something 
to do, but doesn’t get you any- — 
where.” 


